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Education Through the Classics 


By Rosert J. HENtE, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 

It may not be amiss to call attention from time to 
time to the necessity for classicists, as well as for all 
educators in every branch of study, to reconsider the 
very sound philosophy of humanism which lies at the 
base of the traditional liberal arts curriculum. Such 
reconsideration seems especially important in periods 
of changing curricula and shifting standards like the 
present. For if we have not a sound and considered 
philosophy of education to guide us at such times in 
our evaluation of the ideas, objectives, and methods, 
proposed by the newer pedagogy, it may well happen 
that we prematurely abandon the old and adopt the 
new, to the great detriment of true education; or that 
we rest the defense of classicism on fads and fancies 
of the moment, without any lasting good to the cause. 
Latin was long regarded—and we think rightly re- 
garded —as a permanent fixture in the curriculum 
of a liberal education. The defense of a permanent 
fixture, we submit, ought to be based on a considera- 
tion of permanent values. Hence we must work out 
for ourselves a philosophical justification for the classics 
in education that will stand up under intelligent criti- 
— cism. Perhaps the following suggestions may serve as 
> suitable points of departure for this purpose. 


1. Educational Premises 

a. Education does not proximately and per se look to 
the good of society, but to the good of the individual; nor 
to the advancement “of ‘“‘knowledge,’’ or the discovery 
of ‘‘truth,’’ but to the development of men and women. 
b. The primary object of education, in its strict sense, 
must be the ‘‘culture of the mind,’’ as Cardinal New- 
man understood it—‘‘the force, the steadiness, the com- 
prehensiveness and versatility of intellect, the command 
| over our own powers, the instinctive just estimate of 
§ things as they pass before us.’"! Doctor Learned and 
Doctor Wood thus express it: ‘‘ Education consists in 
thinking, in the perception of meanings and relation- 
| ships among ideas which are true and important, and in 
the marshaling of an individual’s natural emotions be- 
| hind ideas in proportion to their truth and importance.’’? 
| ec. The educational process must ‘‘bring the whole mind 
' of the student into consideration.’’? An individual is 
| not educated by learning a group of limited subjects or 
s a ‘“‘bundle’’ of selected techniques, but rather by the 
harmonious development of a unified ‘‘ philosophical 
view,’’ involving knowledge indeed, but knowledge fruit- 
fully interrelated, illumined by intellectual insight and 
warmed by emotional response. 


2. Latin as an Educational Instrument 
| a. The contribution of Latin to these educational goals 


may be listed under the two heads of discipline and 
humanistic insight. For the development of the mind, 
and for its development as a unified and harmonious 
whole, language, because of its hand-in-glove relationship 
to thought, is the ideal instrument. Science is inadequate 
because by its very nature it is limited and abstractive. 
Factual subjects are inadequate because facts, of them- 
selves, have little educational value. The best concrete 
embodiment of thought is the structure (not philological 
but grammatical) of language, for language makes visi- 
ble the interrelated field of thought, just as iron filings 
outline the ordered field of magnetism. Because of this 
functional relationship between thought and language, 
nothing brings the sheer anatomy of thought into clearer 
mental foeus than the analytical study of language. But 
to do this adequately a foreign language must be studied. 
Psychologists tell us that were the world of one color 
only, say red, we should never be conscious of ‘‘redness.’’ 
So here, if we know but one embodiment of thought, 
one language, we shall never be forced to distinguish the 
thought and its expression. Of all foreign languages 
Latin is perhaps the best suited to the purpose: it is 
different enough to force consciousness of difference, 
simple enough to allow essentials to stand out, logical 
enough to force constant straight thinking. 

b. Besides, we have concentrated in a small group of 
classics (Cicero, Caesar, Horace, Virgil in the high 
school) a whole culture in parvo; a culture exquisite and 
sound in taste, strongly realistic and intellectual, empha- 
sizing the permanent and meaningful in human experi- 
ence. The quod-semper-et-ubique canon fits here per- 
fectly. No similar quantity of modern classics contains 
so rounded, so unexaggerated, and so simple a culture. 
Indeed, precisely because this culture is so remote from 
our own and so different in accidentals, it brings the 
essential and permanent values into clearer and sharper 
focus. 

ce. But to achieve these values, Latin must be taught 
with a definite method. On the one hand there must be 
vigorous study of grammar, analysis of language, ac- 
curate and systematic translation ; on the other hand, the 
teacher himself must be a person of rich and sound 
culture who can bring out in his interpretation all the 
potentialities of the Latin classic for unified culture of 
the mind. 

This is but the outline of a position, to be sure; but 
further discussion will serve to develop it. On these 
grounds—and on these grounds alone—Latin can be 
justified as an essential part of a genuine intellectual 
education. If we are to ‘‘socialize’’ the whole cur- 
riculum, Latin iaast go; for, say what we will, as a social 
subject it is inferior to history, biography, and general 
science, to name but a few subjects. If we are to be- 
come complete utilitarians, discounting the general intel- 
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lectual values of education, again Latin must go; for its 
instrumental and practical services are not worth the 
effort. 

By way of corollary may be listed the great dangers to 
our position which I conceive to be operating at present. 
1. An anti-intellectualist philosophy of education 
(denial of ‘‘intellect’’; utilitarianism; ‘‘social-minded- 
ness’’; ‘‘ad-hoe-ism’’). Such a philosophy denies a 
primary premise in our argument. The worst of the 
matter here is that this philosophy seems to have 
stampeded some classical teachers into accepting non- 
intellectual objectives and into adopting emasculated 
texts and courses. 

2. The growing domination of the arts college — and 
hence of teacher training —by graduate schools. The 
future teacher is forced to undergo a preliminary train- 
ing for professional scholarship, though professional 
scholarship and research differ toto caelo from both 
secondary education and secondary teaching. (I include 
here in secondary education the first two years of col- 
lege at least.) For example, a thorough training in 
philosophy and English poetry is far more important 
for a teacher of Virgil than training in textual criticism, 
philology, or epigraphy. Again, the ability to write a 
eorrect Latin sentence with some facility is more im- 
portant for the high-school teacher than the ability to 
write a thesis. 

3. The domination of the whole Latin field by scholars 
whose studies and interests give them an esoteric, pro- 
fessional attitude towards the classics, comparable to that 
of archaeological investigators or students of Sanskrit. 
4. The growing debility of teaching methods, due partly 
to the general watering down of educational procedure, 
and partly to the false aims foisted on Latin teachers— 
such as mere rapid reading of Latin, social values, ex- 
tensive derivative work. These false objectives lead to 
an emphasis on the accidentals of the Latin course, to 
the abandoning of language analysis, of Latin composi- 
tion, and of careful, detailed translation. 

On these grounds, permanent as human nature itself, 
we can defend the permanent values of our classical 
heritage. 

, 1The Idea of a University; Loyola University Press, Chicago, 
git tae S. Learned and Ben W. Wood, The Student and His 


Knowledge; The Carnegie Foundation, New York, 1938; p. 5. 
3 Ibid., p. 10. 


Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil 
From Catullus, whose passion released at one stroke 
all the lyricism that lay implicit in the Latin tongue, 
the youthful Vergil learned how to write verse. And 
from Lucretius—great poet and greater man, and as man 
greater of heart than of head—he first learned that great 
poetry requires something beyond the lyrical, which is 
the primary element of poetry, and something beyond 
the immediately apprehended, sensuous-spiritual life of 
nature to which the lyrical corresponds; it requires the 

support of a philosophy and a theology. 

—Theodor Haecker 


Poetry is not the thing said, but the way of saying it. 
—A, E. Housman 
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Epigraphy and Literature 


By Lewis DetmacgE, S. J. 
Woodstock College 

In order practically to demonstrate that the study of 
epigraphy, and specifically Latin epigraphy, illuminates 
and is illuminated by classic literature, this paper tries 
to assess from the text of Livy the import of the great 
Roman family of the Seipios and then indicate the in- 
scriptions which act as a check on the statements of the 
historian. Conceive the aristocratic family pride of a 
New Englander who could trace his blood back to 
Plymouth Rock, or even across the water and up some 
noble family tree on the ‘‘other side.’’ This would not 
approximate in intensity the ultra-ultra nebula about 
the name of Scipio. In 392 B.c. a Publius Cornelius 
Scipio was military tribune with consular power. Two 
centuries and two generations afterwards his direct 
descendant, Publius-Cornelius-Seipio-Aemilianus-A frica- 
nus-Numantinus-Minor, conducted the Third Punie War 
and the conquest of Spain. 

In Livy’s text we read (X.x1.8) of Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio Barbatus leading the Roman left wing against the 
Samnites in 293 B.c. In 218 B.c. Publius Cornelius Sci- 
pio, father of the great Africanus Maior, was fighting 
against Hannibal, a man of mark in Hannibal’s eyes 
from the mere fact of his having been selected, in 
preference to any other, to command against himself 
(XXI.xxxix.8). Hannibal addressing his men at the 
Ticiius could brand the aristocratic society of the Ro- 
mans as men who did not even know each other (pro- 
cedam in aciem adversus ignotos inter se ignorantesque, 
XXI.xlii.18) and as the proudest of nations (crudelis- 
sima ac superbissima gens sua omnia suique arbitra fact, 
XXI.xliv.5), and we see from Scipio’s speech to his new 
soldiers at the banks of the Ticinus (XXI.xliv.1 ff.) that 
he himself lauds in the grand style his and their nation. 
Scipio’s son (‘‘Africanus’’ to be) is first mentioned in a 
skirmish with Numidian cavalry showing himself of that 
same stuff as his wounded father whose life he there 
saved (XXI.xlvi.7). 

The name Scipio was further glorified by the uncle of 
Africanus, Gnaeus Cornelius Scipio, who while in Spain 
earned a reputation for clemency and justice (XXI.1x.4). 
When in 216 B.c. the state was given over and mourned 
as dead (desperatam comploratamque rem esse publicam, 
XXIT.Nii.4), young Scipio Africanus, the predestined 
leader of the war (fatalis dux huiusce belli, XXII.1iii.6), 
took the supreme command and with drawn sword 
exacted oaths of loyalty from his fellows. 

Scipio Africanus, the Elder, is mentioned as being as 
courteous as he was eminent in every way, and affected 
by the efficiency and courtesy met with in King Philip 
of Macedon (multa in eo [Philippo] et dexteritas et 
humanitas visa, quae commendabilia apud Africanum 
erant, virum sicut ad cetera egregium, ita a comitate, 
quae sine luxuria esset, non aversum, XXXVILvii.15). 
When Scipio Africanus Maior was campaigning for the 
consulship, his fame is spoken of as greater than his 
opponent’s but Maior gloria Scipionis, et quo maior, eo 
propior invidiam (XXXV.x.5). 

The greatest compliment paid to Scipio as outside and 
above all comparison came from Hannibal after he had 
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been defeated by him. Hannibal upon query ranked 
Alexander, Pyrrhus, and himself, in that order, as the 
three greatest of all generals, but added that had he 
defeated Scipio, he would have put himself first 
(XXXV.xiv.6-12). Africanus Maior also held priestly 
office (Salius erat, XXXVILxxxiii.7). We read, too, 
of King Antiochus being moved by the authority of so 
great a man as this Scipio (motus tanti auctoritate viri, 
XXXVILxxxvii.9). 

The above will focus something of the halo about the 
name of the Scipio family as expressed in the writings of 
Livy. Were this assailed as fiction, hero-worship, or 
remunerated glorification on the historian’s part, we 
could point to several inscriptions on stone that deal 
with this great family and say that, were the Scipio 
name a fraud, it is quite a universal fraud. Whether 
anyone does this or not, we adduce the following inscrip- 
tions as tangible elogia of the Scipios. 

Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus,/ Gnaivod patre prognatus, 
fortis vir -sapiensque,/ Quoius forma virtutei parisuma fuit,/ 
Consol, censor, aidilis. quei fuit apud vos,/ Taurasia Cisauna 
Samnio cepit,/ Subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque abdoucit. 


(Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 1.29,30; Dessau, Inscriptiones 
Latinae Selectae, 1; Egbert, Latin Inscriptions, p. 294). 


Hone oino ploirume cosentiont Romai/ Duonoro optumo fuise 
viro,/ Luciom Scipione. Filios Barbati,/ Consol, censor, aidilis 
hic fuet apud vos./ Hee cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe,/ Dedet 
Tempestatebus aide mereto. (C.1.L., 1.31; Dessau, 3; Egbert, 
p- 295). 


Quei apice insigne Dialis flaminis gesistei,/ Mors perfecit tua 
ut essent omnia brevia,/ Honos fama virtusque gloria atque in- 
genium,/ Quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier vita/ Facile 
facteis superases gloriam maiorum./ Qua re lubens te in gremiu, 
Scipio, recepit/ Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Corneli. (C.I.L., 
1.33; Dessau, 4; Egbert, p. 295). 


L. Corneli L. f. P. n. Scipio, quaist., tr. mil., annos gnatus 
XXXIII mortuos. Pater regem Antioco subegit. (C.1.L., 1.33; 
Dessau, 5; Egbert, p. 295). 


Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Scipio Hispanus pr., aid. cur., q., tr. mil. 
II, X vir sl. iudik. X vir sacris fac./ Virtutes generis mieis 
moribus accumulavi,/ Progeniem genui, facta patris petiei./ 
Maiorum optenui laudem, ut sibei me esse creatum,/ Laetentur; 
stirpem nobilitavit honor. (0.1.L., 1.38; Dessau, 6; Egbert, 
p. 295). 


L. Cornelius Cn. f. Cn. n. Scipio Magna sapientia multasque 
virtutes/ Aetate quom parva posidet hoc saxsum./ Quoiei vita 
defecit, non honos honore./ Is hic situs quei nunquam victus est 
virtutei./ Annos gnatus XX is diveis mandatus/ Ne quairatis 
honore quei minus sit mandatus. (C...L., 1.34; Dessau, 7; 
Egbert, p. 296-7). 


The Scipionic name is also written on Greek stones; take the 
inscription, Inscriptiones Graecae(I.G.), Sic. et It., 315 (Dit- 
tenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 2nd Ed., 311). 


Other inscriptions in which the name of Scipio is mentioned 
may be found in Dessau: 2, 3, 8, 9, 43, 66, 67, 226, 238, 239, 864, 
940, 1199, 1988, 2004, 2059, 2491, 3446, 3734, 3537, 4143, 4144, 
4396, 5987, 6856, 7843, 8765, 8769, 8777, 9338, 9349. 

The seven inscriptions quoted above draw a definitive 
picture of that Roman family. On the tombstone of a 
twenty year old are carefully cut the names of his father 
and of his grandfather. It was the ambition of ambitious 
Romans to have their names recorded for the future on 
rock. More glory was it if they could point to their 
fathers and their forefathers with them as all sharing 
by their own right in this aura of honor, fama, gloria, 
laus, and more still if they could exceed the reputation 
of their ancestors. The phrases ‘‘great wisdom,’’ ‘‘many 
virtues,’’ ‘‘never surpassed in manliness,’’ ‘‘a strong and 
wise man,’’ are not the words of some professional 
thetorician, but of different generations. The very fact 
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that their name is so preserved on rock argues against 
their being of the ordinary herd of mediocre men who 
pass this life and then are known no more. Recall the 
fact that Cicero was long called a mere homo novus in 
this aristocratic society with its infinite ceremony, a 
sketch of which is outlined through the works of Horace. 

The following references also deal with the Scipio clan. 

Suetonius, Life of Terence, 1, 3, 4,5; Life of Julius, 35.2, 37.1, 
59; Life of Tiberius, 4.1. 

Polybius (to whom Africanus Maior is “the greatest man of all 
time” [X.2.2]) I1.56.5, 76.1, 76.5, 95.4, 97.2; III.40.2, 41, 45.2, 
56.5, 61.1, 62.1, 64.1, 65.3, 66.1, 66.9, 67.8, 68.13, 70, 76.1, 88.8, 
97.2, 99.4; IV.66.9; V.1.4; VIII.1.4; X.2-20, 34-40; XI.20-33; 
XIV.1-3 and passim; XV.1, 4-6, 9-12, 16, 17, 19; XVI.23; 
XVIII.35; XXI.4-16 (here ep. Livy: XXXVIII.ix.1; xi.7; xviii.6 
and 10; xxv.4; xxvii.5; xxxiv-xxxvi; xlv.3) ; XXIII.14; XXIX.14; 
XXXI27; XXXV.4-5; XXXVI.8; XXXVIII.8, 19-21. 

Tacitus, On Oratory, XL (ep. Livy, XXXVIII.1 ss.) ; Histories, 


IIL.xxxiv.72, ILlix; Annals, 11.33, 59; II1.62, 66, 74; IV.34; X12, 
4; XIL.53; XIII.25. 


We take pleasure, at the opening of this new Volume, 
in recommending two classical magazines quorum nota 
atque testata virtus est. The virtus of one of these is, 
perhaps, not sufficiently appreciated in this country. 
The July number of Les Etudes Classiques (59 rue de 
Bruxelles, Namur, Belgium), in addition to its papers 
on various classical subjects and a select number of 
practical hints for teachers, presents a very valuable 
bibliography on Euripides. Greece and Rome is, of 
course, better known to us. The May number, which 
closes Vol. VIII, is, as usual, full of good things. Of 
unusual interest is the opening article, Across and Down, 
which traces the history of the modern Crossword Puz- 
zle. ‘‘While the crossword in its present form and use 
as a literary puzzle is of recent origin, the essential idea 
behind its construction is not recent, but very old indeed ; 
the idea, that is, of a group of letters set out in such a 
fashion that they make straight lines horizontally and 
columns vertically, and form intelligible words when 
read in either direction.’’ The crossword puzzle emerged 
‘‘as a literary phenomenon in Great Britain.’’ But ‘‘the 
history of the crossword in the United States is very 
similar, except that it would appear to have achieved 
stardom in the popular firmament a few months earlier 
in that country than in this.”’ 


Christo Regi 
(In a. d. III Kal. Nov.) 
Dignus est Agnus, qui occisus est, accipere virtutem, et divinita- 
tem, et sapientiam, et fortitudinem, et honorem, et gloriam, et 
benedictionem. Et omnem creaturam, quae in caelo est, et super 
terram, et sub terra, et quae sunt in mari, et quae in eo: omnes 
audivi dicentes: Sedenti in throno, et Agno: benedictio, et honor, 
et gloria, et potestas, in saecula saeculorum. 
(Apoe. V 12,13) 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui in dilecto Filio tuo, universorum 
Rege, omnia instaurare voluisti: concede propitius; ut cunctae 
familiae Gentium, peccati vulnere disgregatae, eius suavissimo 
subdantur imperio. 

(Missale Romanum) 
Introivit ergo iterum in praetorium Pilatus, et vocavit Iesum, et 
dixit ei: Tu es Rex Iudaeorum? . . . Respondit Iesus: Regnum 
meum non est de hoc mundo. . . . Dixit itaque ei Pilatus: Ergo 
rex es tu? Respondit Iesus: Tu dicis quia rex sum ego. Ego in 
hoe natus sum, et ad hoe veni in mundum, ut testimonium per- 
hibeam veritati: omnis, qui est ex veritate, audit vocem meam. 

(Ioan, XVIII 33-37) 
Sedebit Dominus Rex in aeternum: Dominus benedicet populo 
suo in pace. 


(Missale Romanum) 
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Editorial 


The use of the Greek and Latin classies as instruments 
of a liberal education has a long history, long enough to 
allow ideas to clarify, experiences to accumulate, tradi- 
tion to erystallise; long enough, above all, to let con- 
scientious objectors formulate their grievances and try 
substitutes. This mass of educational wisdom concerns 
both the content of the classical curriculum and, to a 
large extent, the methods adapted to drawing from it the 
best possible results. It is heartening to see that this 
assaying of the claims of antiquity has gone on steadily 
ever since the Roman educators placed the Greek and 
Roman exemplaria on their liberal arts curriculum. 
There have been ups and downs, of course, as in the 
history of any human institution; but the significant 
fact is that the classics have held their own through all 
the vicissitudes, whether religious, political, or cultural. 
Empires have come and gone, but the classics have re- 
mained; and whenever a new culture was born out of 
the ruins of the old, the classics have had a leading share 
in the renaissance. 


Not only that; the history of Western Europe shows 
beyond cavil that those who have shaped the course of 
its education have, as a class, not been blind devotees of 
outworn fetiches. It should, of course, be admitted that 
‘‘the tradition of the elders’’ has had a share in the 
molding process and has acted, as tradition always does, 
as a retarding influence. It has, in fact, helped to pre- 
vent the complete collapse of the prevailing course of 
classical studies; nor has it failed to transmit to later 
generations a certain amount of practical savoir-faire in 
handling them. But over against this force of tradition, 
it is encouraging to see that every now and then there 
arose independent spirits, keen-eyed men, who with pain 
and thought and care examined, X-rayed, and stetho- 
scoped the old classics and the old methods, in order to 
find out whether their credentials were still valid. 

On the whole, it was a serious business—this business 
of determining the best-fitted means for educating the 
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young. Unfamiliar with the elaborate machinery set up 
by modern educational psychology, our forbears had yet 
a fund of native sense to rely upon. Attention to ulti- 
mate principles, careful planning and co-ordinating, and 
a strong desire to improve the existing—all contributed 
to their final decision. In particular, they understood 
that education was not equivalent to mere accumulation 
of facts, but consisted above all in the harmonious de- 
velopment of human nature. 


And as the past, so the future. If the classics are to 
continue their role as molders of youth, we can do no 
better than either cling, or else return, to methods and 
standards which were in use when Latin and Greek were 
vital things. To quit the beaten path of liberal culture 
and strike out into sidetracks, no matter how alluring, 
is to lose ourselves in a desert. Even educators as serious- 
minded as Abbé Gaume and Louis Veuillot in the 
middle of the nineteenth century failed in their en- 
deavors to have the Christian writers substituted for the 
pagan in the Catholie schools of France. The argu- 
mentum ex auctoritate for the retention of the old classics 
still holds water. The types of expression which the 
Greeks and Romans created are to this day unsurpassed ; 
and as for their content, even that, rightly understood, 
leads to the threshold of Christianity. Besides the Bible, 
it is doubtful whether any writer enjoyed a vogue com- 
parable to that of Vergil throughout the Middle Ages. 


The Greek and Roman authors are like old weather- 
beaten sailors that have sailed the seas for now two 
thousand years. They sailed all kinds of seas, they 
breasted all kinds of waves. It would be a pity, a 
tragedy, a disaster fatal to our Western culture, if these 
ancient mariners after twenty centuries of service had 
to go down under the ground swell of modern fads and 
fashions.1 


1 The old Roman ideals of education are set forth by Quintilian. 
A standard work on classical teaching is A History of Classical 
Scholarship by J. E. Sandys (3 Vols. Cambridge, 1903). The 
Catholic point of view is explained by W. J. McGucken, S. J., 
The Catholic Way in Education (Milwaukee, Bruce; 1934) ; 
Jaime Castiello, S. J., A Humane Psychology of Education (New 
York, Sheed and Ward; 1936); A. P. Farrell, S.J., The Jesuit 
Code of Liberal Education (Milwaukee, Bruce; 1936). The story 
of the Gaume revolt against the traditional classical curriculum is 
told in The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, The Encyclopedia 
Press), Vol. VI, 398. 


Eagle Not of Earth! 


An eagle, soaring in the lonely sky, 
Proud favorite of the gods and sport of Kings, 
Despising earth, aloft to heaven springs 
Where gentle feathered carolers dare not fly, 
A bird of wonder to delight the eye 
(Could eye so far discern): so Pindar sings 
In lofty tone far-off, majestic things— 
Ah! Earth-born scarce can hear, so far, so high! 


Tis mortal themes that touch the heart: the plaint 
Of Dido spurned for God; the chill night-s 
And wind-swept stars delighting shepherd’s breast; 
Promethean selflessness; forlorn restraint 
Of pale Antigone; or Cean cry 
Of sorrow for the nobly laid to rest. 


1 (“Few people care for Pindar now,” says Professor Murray 
in a single sharp sentence. It may be doubted whether many 
people ever cared for him, any more than he cared for them. 
—J. W. Mackail.) , 


Marquette University Rosert G. Norra, S. J. 
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“Iowa Studies in Classical Philology” 

Two more volumes, both of ample proportions, have 
recently been aded to the ‘‘Iowa Studies in Classical 
Philology,’? Number VII: Ghostly Etiquette on the 
Classical Stage, by Dr. Ruby Mildred Hickman, and 
Number VIII: Index Verborum Silianus, by Dr. Norma 
D. Young. 

Students of Greek and Roman tragedy as well as 
comedy will thank Miss Hickman for assembling, in an 
attractive form, all available data with regard to the 
technique of ghostly appearances on the classical stage. 
For good measure ‘‘later world literature’’ has also been 
included. The value of this Who’s Who among Stage 
Ghosts appears at once when we consider that ‘‘there is 
a long line of stage ghosts extending from King Darius 
in the Persians of Aeschylus (472 a.p.) to... the spirits 
of the Dutch sailors in Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor 
(1987).’’ Not even our ghosts can get along without 
the classics! What we like about this Ghost Almanac 
best is that it helps one to let the familiar Greek and 
Roman plays pass in review with both eyes fixed (siccis 
oculis, of course) on the ghosts in them —a novel and 
interesting experience. Miss Hickman had to rely on her 
imagination for some of the statements she makes, and 
rightly so. ‘‘A judicious use of the imagination is al- 


most essential to any kind of interpretation of char- 
acters, setting, acting, stage mechanics, or scenery.’’ 
Opinions naturally will differ as to the extent to which 
this use has been judicious. We should like to see the 


term supernatural in reference to ghosts replaced by 
preternatural. 

Miss Young’s Index Verborum Silianus has been pre- 
pared on the basis of Duff’s edition with suitable variants 
thrown in from the Teubner text. Professor Oldfather’s 
‘Suggestions for Guidance in the Preparation of a 
Critical Index Verborum’’ has been strictly adhered to 
(T.A.P.A., LVIII [19387], 1-10). We readily confess 
to a sense of awe every time we open a standard Index 
Verborum with its serried ranks of words and figures, 
and gasp to think, in this particular instance, what con- 
summate perseverantia pertinaciaque (both ‘‘im guten 
Sinne’’) it must have required to index the longest 
Latin poem (12.202 lines), the Punica of Silius Italicus. 
And then, too, the old cui bono? springs spontaneously 
to one’s lips. By way of reply we refer the sceptic to 
Professor Schulte’s paper, ‘‘The Making and Use of an 
Index Verborum,’’ published in the CLAssicaL BULLETIN 
(XIII, p. 46). To say it briefly, none of us would care 
to do scholarly work in, say, the Aeneid without Wet- 
more’s Index Verborum Vergilianus. Just the same we 
confess we much prefer such concordances or lexica as, 
for example, Meusel’s Lexicon Caesarianum or the vo- 
eabulary studies published by the Catholic University, 
where one sees words ‘‘in the flesh,’’ as it were, and in 
their original habitat. Looking through Meusel, for 
instance, is like reading large stretches of the Bellum 
Gallicum. We live in an Index-making age. There is 
an interesting list of Indices already made or still in the 
making in 7.A.P.A., LXIX 1938, pp. xx and xxi. There, 
too, reference is made to literature discussing the utility 
of Indices as against lexica, ete. 
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Agricola—Imago Vitae Bonae 


By Mary EvizaBetH SCHILLING 
Marygrove College, Detroit 

The Agricola written by Tacitus, the chief historian 
of the Silver Age, has given rise to much discussion as 
to both its literary type and purpose. Scholars differ 
in their opinions as to whether the Agricola should be 
classed as biography or as a laudatio funebris; as a pre- 
liminary study to be incorporated into Tacitus’ His- 
tories, or as a personal memoir. As to the purpose of 
the Agricola, some scholars insist that the work is not 
simply a tribute of pietas, as Tacitus himself suggests, 
but rather a political manifesto that favors moderation 
under tyranny. 


Be that as it may, it is interesting to note that Tacitus 
weaves into his narrative his own reflections on Agri- 
cola’s character and groups these—or allows us to group 
them—under the four cardinal virtues. Tacitus, in 
presenting Agricola as a true vir Romanus, parallels 
almost exactly the requisites of a virtuous life laid down 
by Cicero in his De Officiis (Bk. I). In fact one could 
very well use examples from the life of Agricola to 
illustrate the definitions of the four cardinal virtues as 
set forth by Cicero. 


The examples that I will present are the most con- 
spicuous traits of Agricola’s character—and, I might 
add, the most significant. 


The key to this remarkable character is a natural 
prudence. From the time that he was a student at 
Massilia until he died in his villa at Rome, the master 
mind of Agricola always directed him to take promptly 
and accurately the right means to his end. While yet a 
student he gave the first display of prudence when he 
realized that his burning, unquenchable thirst for the 
study of philosophy was not the proper pursuit of a 
good Roman soldier. Later he was chosen by Suetonius 
Paulinus to serve in Britain and thus to learn the rudi- 
ments of military service. From the first, Agricola was 
determined to acquire skill in military service ; to become 
acquainted with the lay of the land; to know the army 
and be known by it; to choose those best and most 
experienced in warfare and to make them his objects of 
imitation and emulation. This prudence became most 
apparent on his recall to Rome. Knowing that he was 
under the displeasure of the emperor, he came quietly 
to Rome and there lived quietly the remaining eight 
years of his life. Despite his successes and victories, he 
never sought fame through a display of his virtues or 
through craftiness. 


Closely allied with prudence is the virtue of temper- 
ance. Agricola was not lacking in this virtue which 
controls one’s pursuit of the pleasures of life. His self- 
control tempered his desire for those pleasures which 
lead to excess and disorder. While he was at school his 
bona integraque natura kept him free from the allure- 
ments of licentiousness and sin. When he served in the 
army under Paulinus in Britain, he never acted licen- 
tiously. Surrounded by youth who turned military 
service into riotous carousings, he conducted himself 
wisely and chastely. Agricola, by his virtues, restrained 
others; increased the leisure and tranquillity ot the 
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court; was so quiet and unassuming that many won- 
dered wherein his fame was to be found. 

The words, ‘‘the greatness and strength of a noble 
and invincible spirit,’’ taken from Cicero, might well 
deseribe the fortitude of Agricola. He faced all dangers 
with intrepidity—even those which threatened his life. 
The soul of magnanimity, patience, and perseverance, 
fear was unknown to him. His courage was shown most 
remarkably when he served in Britain. Always calm 
and dignified, always with a superior strength, he gov- 
erned that island when the country was most harassed, 
when rebellion after rebellion occurred, when each raid 
left widespread massacres, razed homes, broken armies. 

This fortitude of Agricola never led him to rashness or 
injustice. An able and a just ruler, his justice made him 
constantly and perpetually willing to give to everyone 
his due. When learning the rudiments of military serv- 
ice, he worked always under the leadership and counsel 
of his commander, Paulinus, and saw to it that the 
highest honor and glory fell to the general. Never did 
he boast of his own deeds. Always did he see that his 
general received due credit. As governor of the Province 
of Aquitania his justice meant that he did not mix busi- 
ness and pleasure; at sessions and trials he was serious, 
intent, severe, but often merciful. When his duty was 
fulfilled, there was no further exhibition of power. 
Furthermore, his exercise of justice was not of the type 
that could be influenced by freedmen or slaves, by 
private opinions, recommendations or appeals. As gov- 
ernor of Britain this just ruler kept the country from 
war; he encouraged privately and aided publicly the 
construction of temples, forums, and homes; he advanced 
the arts and sciences and introduced the Roman language 
and eloquence. Britain became another Rome with its 
toga-clad citizens, its galleries and balconies, its baths. 

A species of justice is kindness. That Agricola was a 
kind and charitable man is evident when we examine his 
treatment of others. His family life was altogether 
harmonious. In private and public duties he was with- 
out aspect of sadness, pride, or greed. But his good 
nature did not lessen his influence, nor did his rare 
severity lessen his love. When he dealt with his inferiors 
he knew all but he did not punish all. To petty offenders 
he was lenient, but severe to those who offended in 
major matters. The repentance of a sinner satisfied 
him more than his punishment. These and many other 
instances show Agricola to have possessed the virtue of 
charity. 

Agricola was a virtuous man. He was, in a Tacitean 
phrase, imago vitae bonae. In him was found all that 
was most characteristic of a Roman of the highest type. 
‘*An able officer, a just and at the same time popular 
governor, a vigorous reformer of abuses, a conqueror of 
hitherto unknown regions, he was also a man of mental 
culture, and of singular gentleness and amiability.’’ 

These are a few of the aspects under which Agricola’s 
character is treated by Tacitus. Agricola was a great 
man; but so was Tacitus, for he possessed the greatness 
of one who recognizes and appreciates greatness in 
others. 


Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori. 
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The Gates of Sleep: Aeneid VI 893-898 
By Sister HILDEGARDE MARIE 

Our Lady of Grace Convent, Hoboken, New Jersey 
The sixth Aeneid, as the grammarian Servius tells us, 
is filled with scientia, and to individual questions con- 
nected with it commentators have devoted whole studies. 
Among the passages which have taxed their ingenuity is 
that which describes the dismissal of Aeneas and the 
Sibyl from the underworld through the gate of false 


dreams. 
Sunt geminae Somni portae, quarum altera fertur 
cornea, quo veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 
sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. 
his ibi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna. 


Since the beginning of the present century the in- 
terpretation advanced by William Everett (Classical 
Review, 14,(1900) 153-154) has won general acceptance. 
Everett maintained that the passage merely indicates 
the time of Aeneas’ departure from the lower world, viz., 
before midnight. The hero has entered it at dawn (255) ; 
while talking to Deiphobus, he is reminded that it is long 
past midday (535-539); and finally when the datum 
tempus draws to a close, he arrives at the gates of sleep, 
where he makes his exit. Everett contended that it was 
part of the tradition that not till after midnight was 
the gate of horn opened for truth-telling shades, that 
before midnight only the ivory gate was open, and that 
consequently the dismissal through the ivory gate indi- 
cated time before midnight. 

To justify such an interpretation, it would seem, cer- 
tain conditions must necessarily be fulfilled: (1) It must 
be demonstrated that the tradition according to which 
the truth or falsity of dreams was indicated by the time 
of their appearance was sufficiently widespread to make 
the allusion intelligible. (2) It must be made clear that 
there existed a connection between this belief and the 
figure of the gates of dreams, that according to the tradi- 
tion the two gates were never open at the same time, 
and that midnight was the time at which the change 
occurred. (3) It must be shown that Vergil himself 
was careful to observe such a distinction in his presenta- 
tion of dreams. 

As loci classici to prove that it was widely accepted in 
ancient literary tradition that true dreams come only 
after midnight, Everett cited Horace Sat. I 10,33, and 
Ovid Her. XIX 195, and, secondarily, Moschus Jdylls 
II 2, and Plato Crito 44A. To the Platonic passage he 
added Stallbaum’s reference to Homer Odyssey IV 841; 
XX 82-91. 

The Horatian passage, Quirinus/ post mediam noctem 
visus cum somnia vera, supports Everett’s contention. 
The passages from Ovid and Moschus, however, both 
refer to the period just before dawn as the time when 
truthful dreams appear. The citation from Plato refers 
to a dream which probably came after midnight, but 
the passage itself does not explicitly refer the truth of 
the dream to the time of its appearance. The citations 
from the Odyssey are ambiguous, as Everett himself ad- 
mitted. These passages, then, are not sufficient to war- 
rant the assertion that ‘‘the general drift of the tradition 
that only dreams after midnight are verwm and have 
the gate of horn open to them is unmistakable.’’ One 
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need go no further than the opening of the Second Iliad 
for an example of a false dream which came just be- 
fore dawn, viz., the oBAoc Svetpocg sent by Zeus to 
Agamemnon to lead him through a false expectation of 
success to engage the Trojans in battle, whereas Zeus 
really intended to make the Achaeans give satisfaction 
for the injury done Achilles. 

In addition to the passages from Moschus, Horace, and 
Ovid, others might have been cited which seem to indi- 
eate the existence in antiquity of some tradition con- 
necting true dreams with the early morning hours. 
This tradition seems to be quasi-scientific, involving 
physiological consideration, and does not regard dreams 
as objective phantoms—some true, some false—which 
issue from the lower world. That the Stoics were inter- 
ested in the question of dreams we know (Tertullian 
De Anima ep. 46). Chrysippus even wrote a book on 
dreams (Cicero De Divinatione I 30 and 36). Cicero in 
his De Divinatione, which was in large part derived from 
Stoie sources, says that when in sleep the mind is no 
longer impeded by the body, it remembers the past, is 
cognizant of the present, and foresees the future (I 63). 
Tertullian is a little more explicit: Certiora et colatiora 
somniare affirmant sub extimis noctibus quasi iam emer- 
gente animarum vigore, prodacto sopore (De Anima ep. 
48). Very significant is the statement of the Neo- 
Pythagorean Philostratos (Life of Apollonius II 37) 
that the expounders of dreams did not give any decision 
regarding a dream until they had learned the time of 
its appearance. If it occurred near dawn, near the time 
of awakening, they conjectured that the soul was proph- 
esying truly, since it was by this time freed from the 
spiritually impeding effects of the food taken the previ- 
ous day; if it came in the early hours of the night, the 
interpreter prudently refrained from giving a decision.! 
From the treatise on dreams written by Artemidorus it 
is clear that there was a large body of literature on 
dreams current in the first century A.D. 

This quasi-scientifie and religious interest in dreams 
might very well account for the passages in Horace and 
Ovid mentioned above—as well as for a similar passage 
in Tibullus(III,4)—which represent dreams in the early 
part of the night as false. It is significant that the 
passages referring to the time element in dreams do not 
simultaneously embody the figure of objective dream 
phantoms issuing from the lower world through the 
gates of sleep.2 The latter image is derived from Homer. 
Penelope (Odyssey, XIX 562-567) speaks of the gates of 
horn and ivory, saying that dreams which pass through 
the ivory gate come to naught, but that those which pass 
through the gate of horn are really accomplished. The 
Homeric description makes absolutely no reference to 
any limitation of time or alternate opening and closing 
of the gates. 

The figure of the gates of horn and ivory was used by 
other writers besides Vergil: Statius Silvae V 3, 284- 
290; Propertius Elegies IV 7, 87-92; Horace Odes III 
27, 39-42. None of these writers seems to distinguish 
any particular time when the respective gates were open. 
Ausonius, writing much later, represents Cupid as eseap- 
ing at dawn through the gate of ivory (Cupido Cruci- 
atur 99-103) .8 
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The general literary tradition, therefore, does not seem 
to justify the theory that in antiquity there was any 
connection between the figure of the gates of sleep and 
the interpretation of the truth or falsity of dreams ac- 
cording to the time at which they made their appearance. 

Of more significance, however, than the general literary 
tradition is the attitude of Vergil himself. Did he 
combine the rationalizing and the mythical traditions in 
his literary masterpiece? He has, indeed, explicitly 
borrowed the Homeric image. Has he, on the other 
hand, consistently represented true dreams as appearing 
only after midnight and false dreams only before mid- 
night? So Professor Everett maintained, citing as proof 
Aeneid VIII 68,sqq.; V 738 as opposed to V 835 and 
840; and VII 406, sqq. 

The necessity of brevity precludes a detailed examina- 
tion of each of these and other pertinent passages. In 
the case of V 835, it is important to note that Palinurus 
is awake, that Somnus is represented, not as a phantom 
shade issuing from the lower world, but as a god, who, 
swooping down from the stars, attempts to delude the 
pilot by assuming a false form, just as the goddess 
Juturna had even in the daytime, under the form of 
Camers, incited the Rutulians to break the truce made 
with the Trojans (Aen. XII 217-276). A similar objec- 
tion may be made with respect to the citation of the 
passage narrating the appearance of Allecto to Turnus. 
Allecto is not a dream phantom; she is the dread Fury, 
who, in obedience to the will of Juno, remains active in 
the upper world both day and night, inflaming Amata 
and the Rutulian women, arousing Turnus, producing 
open fighting between the rusties and the Trojan youths 
(Aen. VII 323-539). In view of her manifold activities 
it is hardly convineing to press any time element in her 
appearance to Turnus. 


A passage which causes some embarrassment to those 
holding the time theory is that which describes the ap- 
pearance of Hector’s ghost to Aeneas (II 268-297). 
Vergil distinctly tells the time of its coming: tempus 
erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris/ incipit. Everett 
maintained that prima quies must be interpreted in the 
light of Deiphobus’ remark (VI 513) that ‘‘the revelry 
had been kept up well into the night (sic) so that the 
prima quies would not have come till after midnight.’’ 
The exact words of Deiphobus are: namque ut supremam 
falsa inter gaudia noctem/ egerimus, nosti ... The 
word gaudia employed by Deiphobus and apparently 
interpreted by Everett in the sense of revelry, ordinarily 
refers to intellectual, not physical, joy. The latter 
meaning would be more exactly expressed by voluptas. 
Cicero defines gaudium as follows: Cum ratione animus 
movetur placide atque constanter, tum illud gaudium 
dicitur (Tusc. IV 18). Deiphobus’ words seem to me to 
refer to the false sense of security felt by the Trojans 
on that fateful night. Moreover, in Book II itself there 
is no reference to any revelry throughout that night, but 
rather it would seem that with the coming of darkness 
the Trojans were glad to relax their weary bodies in 
slumber (II 250-253). Again, the tenses of the verbs in 
verses 268-269 are significant: Tempus erat quo prima 
quies mortalibus aegris/ incipit et dono divum gratissima 
serpit. Erat is the past tense of narration; the relative 
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clause defines tempus erat by referring to a generally 
recognized period of time, that at which ‘‘the first sleep 
begins for weary mortals.’’ Certainly the prima quies 
was considered to begin ordinarily in the early hours of 
the night. It is noteworthy, too, that after the narra- 
tion of the appearance of the dream, the remainder of 
Book II is devoted to the occurrences of that dread 
night. Now if Vergil had been concerned to indicate 
clearly the distinction between the times of the appear- 
ance of true and false dreams, and if he had intended 
to represent the apparition of Hector as a dream of the 
early morning hours, it is hardly possible—especially in 
view of the lines we have just considered—that he would 
have portrayed so many events as occurring between the 
time of the apparition and the rise of dawn (800). It 
seems quite certain, then, that the apparition of Hector 
occurred before midnight, a cireumstance which, even 
if it stood alone in the Aeneid, would be sufficient to 
discredit the whole ‘‘time theory’’ as applied to Ver- 
gilian representation of dreams, for this dream is the 
most important dream in the whole Aeneid, the dream 
which initiated the action of the poem. 

The above considerations point toward the conclusion 
that neither in the general literary tradition nor in 
Vergil himself does there seem to be any coupling of the 
image of the gate of dreams and the objective dream 
apparitions issuing therefrom, with the belief that true 
dreams came only in the early hours of the morning. 
Consequently, the theory that the dismissal of Aeneas 
and the Sibyl through the gate of false dreams is Vergil’s 
poetical way of indicating the terminus ante quem of 
their exit is hardly tenable.* 

How, then, is the passage to be interpreted? That is 
a difficult question to answer, but it is better to face 
the difficulty with an honest confession of ignorance 
than to make dogmatic assertions which will not stand 
the test of eriticism. The following is offered as a 
tentative solution. 

Before Aeneas had been able to pass through the 
portals of Avernus, it had been necessary for him to 
secure as passport the golden bough which was hidden 
in the depths of a forest. This he was to carry as a gift 
to Proserpina. The interpretation of the significance 
of the golden bough has evoked the most varied and 
ingenious explanations.5 There is one interpretation 
which deserves more consideration than it has of late 
received and which at the same time, I think, throws 
light on the passage with which we are concerned. 

Hermes,® among his other functions, included that of 
puxoTtouttds, the guide of souls to the lower world. He 
was recognized as an intermediary between the upper 
and lower worlds, and was regularly worshipped along 
with the chthonic deities. The inseparable accompani- 
ment of Hermes in all pictorial representations is the 
ec&Bdoc with which he causes slumber, induces dreams, 
rouses from sleep, and leads souls to the lower world 
(Homer Odyssey XXIV 1-5; Vergil Aeneid IV 242-244). 
The sight of the golden bough at once calls to mind the 
god Hermes, the god who conducts to the lower world, 
the god of sleep and dreams. Is it fanciful-to connect 
this with the departure of Aeneas from the lower world 
through the gate of dreams? The golden bough, symbol 
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of the god of dreams, has admitted him to the lower 
world; the gate of dreams has been his exit. 

But why false dreams? First of all, is the distinction 
between true and false dreams, or rather between shades 
of the dead (veris umbris) and empty, insubstantial 
dreams (falsa insomnia)? The one exit is for souls leay- 
ing the lower world in order to undergo a re-incarnation 
in mortal bodies; the other is for dreams. We need not, 
therefore, go as far as Servius and conclude that Vergil’s 
intention was to indicate that his whole previous descrip- 
tion of the underworld, of the life after death, was false. 
Perhaps, rather, he would have us conceive it somewhat 
as a Platonic myth, a poetical, highly fanciful elaboration 
of what is conceived to be basically true but the details 
of which are not certain, a marvelous compound, then, 
of fact and fancy. 


1This passage and, in fact, my knowledge regarding the belief 
that the truth or falsity of dreams was conditioned by digestive 
states and the consequent freedom of the soul’s activity or the 
dulling of its powers through independence of or contamination 
with bodily operations, I owe to Rev. R. P. Arbesmann. Cf. his 
Fasten bei den Griechen und Rémern, Giessen, Tépelmann, 1929, 
p- 99. 

2 It might be possible to read a tendency toward this in Moschus, 
loc. cit. At most, however, it is doubtful and, as far as I know, 
would stand alone. 

3 These citations are given by J. L. de la Cerda, S.J., in his 
edition of the Aeneid, 1612, ad loc. 

4It would be strange, too, that such an interpretation, if true, 
is not represented in the Servius-Donatus tradition, as we have 
it in the larger Servian commentaries. (For the arguments that 
the Donatan tradition is extant, ef. articles by J. J. Savage in 
Classical Quarterly, Vol. 23, pp. 56-59; Classical Philology, Vol. 
26, pp. 405-411; Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 43, 
pp. 77-121.) The early commentators were closer to and more 
likely to have been appreciative of what has been termed “a gen- 
eral idea in ancient thought.” 

5The suggested interpretations are summarized in Eduard 
Norden’s edition of Aeneid VI, Leipzig, 1916, pp. 163-176. For a 
treatment in English, ef. R. S. Conway, Studies in the Vergilian 
Age, pp. 41-53. 

6Cf. art. “Mercurius”, Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, Vol. III, pp. 1802-1823. 


Father Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., is untiring in his 
efforts to share with us the good things he so eminently 
possesses, a perfect mastery of the rhetorical technique of 
Cicero. After publishing Cicero’s Milo a few years ago, 
he now presents us with another mature work, Cicero’s 
Manilian Law: A Rhetorical Commentary (Fordham 
University Classics). ‘‘The Commentary is rhetorical 
without digressions to grammar or history. The mean- 
ing is to be mastered as an essential condition to the 
rhetoric of the speech, but the speech is studied with a 
view to the acquiring of the art of oratory. As a rule 
those features are considered which will aid the speaker 
in English as well as in Latin.’’ This aim is in perfect 
harmony with the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum (for which see 
the same writer’s Jesuit Principles of Education in 
Practice; Kenedy; New York), which specifies the pur- 
pose of the Class of Rhetoric by this terse expression: 
‘‘Ad perfectam eloquentiam informat.’’ The study of 
ancient speeches in secondary schools does not achieve its 
full purpose unless it rouses the student to an artistic 
effort of his own. ‘‘Art is displayed by creative work, 
and then only will the student be an artist when he 
rivals Cicero by presenting his own experience with the 
excellence of his model.’’ 
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